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Vur Educational Heritage - 


. I T is a happy circumstance that 
he two-million dollar campaign for 
alvin College and Seminary should 
gave been in preparation and getting 

#mder way during the season in which 
fe commemorate the Protestant Ref- 
‘rmation. Nothing could be more fit- 

ag 

The Reformation provided a strong 
ftimulus to the growth of an interest 
th learning, and performed a large 
ervice in the reform and development 
i education. This is not surprising. 
r: he Reformation is itself much indebt- 

| to the revival of learning that took 
h lace toward the end of the Middle 

ges and which served mightily to dis- 
folve the obscurantism and scholastic 
fogmatism which helped to keep the 
r rupt Medieval Church in power. 

s new learning contributed greatly 
he establishment and spread of the 
eformation. And the maintenance of 
tradition of learning, purified and 
e subservient to Christianity by the 
ormation itself, is indispensable to 
preservation and promotion of the 
mation in our world. 
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Ivin College and Seminary are 
lucts of the Protestant Reformation. 
if the meaning and the power of 
Reformation are to continue 
ngst us, Calvin College and Semi- 
(ry must not only be maintained, but 
- must expand and grow to a larg- 
east ure of faithfulness and effici- 


in the 
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Ar first, strangely enough, it 
seemed that the Reformation might 
tend to do disservice to the cause of 
education. This was the fear of Eras- 
mus, the great humanist and foremost 
champion of the new learning in Ref- 
ormation times. Erasmus had no sym- 
pathy with the doctrine of the Reform- 
ers, and no real understanding of the 
Scripture teaching of salvation by 
He might be called the first 


because he was 


grace. 
Christian modernist, 
persuaded that there would be a reform 
of evil and a renewal of the Church, if 
only men were rightly informed and 
enlightened with good reason. He 
staked his hopes for reformation solely 
on education, and groaned at what he 
thought was the ruin the Reformation 
threatened to bring upon the new learn- 
ing. He complained that ‘wherever 


Lutheranism prevails, there the destruc- _ 
tion of letters takes place.” That wasa 
typical Erasmian exaggeration, but it 
was in some part true. The fault was 

not with Lutheranism, however, but 
with a few of its ignorant and ill-bal- — 
anced followers. 


There are always some people who 
profess to be followers of the Reforma- 
tion, but who really belong to the ex- = 
treme left wing that came up along . 
with it. They are people who think it 
proper to belittle the value of educa- 
tion — the pietists who find truth by 
way of experience, the inner-light peo- 
ple who find it by communion, and 
others whose notion of the priesthood 
of believers sounds more like Rousseau 
than Luther. They were found in the — 
days of the Reformation, too. There — 
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Our Educational Heritage — Continued 


was the learned Dr. Carlstadt, at first 
an associate of Luther, who was so sus- 
picious of learning, including his own, 
that he went to the untutored layman 
for the true interpretation of Scripture. 
There were the prophets who counted 
study needless because they professed 
direct illumination by the Spirit. And 
there were others who took Luther’s 
doctrine of the supreme authority of the 
Word to mean that all other learning 
was foolish and futile. Reformation 
leaders were alarmed about this reac- 
tion against the new learning, and Mel- 
anchton wrote to one of his friends: 
“How preposterously do those theolo- 
gize who wish to show their wisdom 
solely by the contempt of these good 
things! What is this error but a new 
species of sophistry?” 


But in addition to these diatribes 
against learning on the part of some 
who “followed” the Reformation, there 
was another alarming indication. The 
schools were going empty. The num- 
ber of students at Luther’s own Witten- 
berg University fell from 245 to 171 in 
a four year period. Other schools suf- 
fered still greater losses, and some of 
them closed down altogether. Some of 
this was certainly due to the mistaken 
belief that the followers of the Word 
could get along without a literary edu- 
cation, But a good deal of it was due 
only to the new social and economic 
___ conditions brought on by the changing 
times. 


~ 


One of the social reforms that came 
out of the Reformation was the outlaw- 
ing of beggary in many cities. Begging 
had been recognized as a legitimate 
means of subsistence for students as 

well as for monks. Luther himself fol- 
__ lowed the practice before he went into 
a monastery, and he begged in such 
lyric tones that he was taken into the 
care of a wealthy home. But when 
____ begging was outlawed, many were with- 
out a source of funds for going to 
school and attendance at the schools 


Bee fell off. 


_ There was another thing that made 
for the fall in attendance at 16th cen- 
_tury schools, — the decline of interest 
in the priesthood. The bulk of those 
___ who went to school in the Middle Ages 
studied for the priesthood. That pro- 


fession offered a good living, for the 
priest got the income from ecclesiastical 
property attached to the parish. He 
was something like a feudal lord, living 
off the labors of the poor peasants. 
Those who had rejected the Pope didn’t 
care to make their living that way. 
Those who remained loyal to the Pope 
might find the priesthood still a soft 
job, but after the seizure of ecclesias- 
tical properties by the secular princes, 
it was no longer big pay. 


Another reason for the decline of the 
schools was the fact that the growing 
commerce and increased wealth of the 
age tended to foster a more material- 
istic and practical-minded spirit. One 
of the Reformers complained: “No- 
body will learn anything nowadays ex- 
cept what brings in money. All the 
world is running after those trades and 
occupations which give the least work 
to do and bring the most gain, without 
any concern for their neighbor or for 
honest and good report. The study of 
the arts and sciences is set apart for the 
barest kinds of manual work ... All 
the clever heads which have been en- 
dowed by God with capacity for the 
nobler studies are engrossed by com- 
merce.” This could be the complaint 
of a Calvin College professor in 1952. 
It was the complaint of Martin Bucer 
about the year 1532. 


None of these causes suggest any 
hostility on the part of the Reformation 
to the learning of the schools. Insofar 
as the Reformation did occasion a 
temporary decline in the number of 
students, it was much to the good. For 
the schools were purged of many who 
sought an education and the profession 
to which it led, not for the sake of 
learning or service and promotion of 
truth, but for the sake of the pleasures 
of student life and the profits of the 
priesthood. 


Atm from that the positive 
services of the Reformation on educa- 
tion were significant. 


For one thing, the leaders of the 
Reformation themselves thankfully re- 
ceived the best fruits of the so-called 
new learning, and became the foremost 
exponents of educational reform and 
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educational development. Over again 
those who disparaged learning, Luthtf 
wrote: “I am persuaded that withouti 
skilled training in literary studies, 

true theology can establish and maijp 
tain itself, seeing that in times past :f 
has invariably fallen miserably and lad 
prostrate with the decline and fall 
learning.” We ought to put our ez 
wide open to that voice today. On ¢ 

other occasion he wrote to a friend: | 
beg you to do your utmost in the tra 
ing of youth. For I am convinced ti 
the neglect of education will bring t 
greatest ruin to the Gospel. This m} 
ter is the most important of all.” 


One of the most influential doe 
ments of the Reformation was Luthed) 
“Appeal to the Municipalities of G: 
many,” — an impassioned plea for 
enlightened interest in education {| 
what it means to Church, State, and S} 
ciety, and a discerning proposal for. 
form in the spirit, method, and si 
ject matter of education. It would 
good reading for an Education cow 
today. And, of course, we can’t I 
get Calvin’s own tremendous ac 
ments as a humanist scholar, his h 
evaluation of learning — negle 
which he calls a “contempt an 


| 

| ; 
roach of the Spirit himself,’ and the 
jreat monument that he set up in Ge- 
jeva in an educational system that ex- 
pnded from the lower grades to the 
iJniversity. John Knox performed the 
jame kind of service by extending, re- 
brming, and providing support for the 
ichools in Scotland. 


* * * 


I N the second place, the Re- 
jprmers established a strong tradition 
)£ Christian education and Christian 
(eholarship, by setting up the Word of 
Icripture as the source of all truth and 
‘y subjecting all inquiry and learning 
ib that governing standard. This was 
ifinitely more powerful and vital than 
‘he Medieval method of suppressing all 
aquiry and subjecting all new learn- 
ag to inquisition. And having made 
yne Word thus sovereign, the Reforma- 
on took possession of the new learn- 
ag, lifted it above the humanism and 
ecularism of the Renaissance, brought 

“into captivity unto the obedience of 
Whrist,” and used it for the disclosure 
Hf fresh truth and for the development 

nd defense of a Protestant theology 
nd world and life view. 


Tt was not until the Reformation 
aovement had lost its vitality and had 
allen sterile in a new kind of Protes- 
Want scholasticism, that the Enlighten- 
ment came and gave new and larger 
‘ife to the humanism and secularism 
Which govern so much of modern 
Whinking and education. But by that 
jime, thanks to the Reformation, a 
radition of Christian scholarship had 
teen established. That is our heritage. 
We too often ignore it by contending 
Durselves with a weak and negative 
is ndamentalism, I know; and it is fre- 
! juently in need of renewal and 
btrengthening. But that tradition of 
\ 
is 
ie 


Christian education and_ scholarship, 
hich is not afraid of new ideas and 
rew discoveries because it is sure of the 
Word, must be the strength of our 
bristian witness in the apostate and 


i is one more service which 
Reformation brought to education. 
put all learning and inquiry in 


ge t the Word, it also liberated 


them to the freedom of the Word. The 
Reformation threw off the shackles of 
the authoritarian institution and _tra- 
dition of the Roman Church, and found 
its freedom in surrender to the sole 


authority of Scripture. That, too, is 
our heritage. And along with it there 
comes a solemn charge — the charge 


to stand fast in that liberty lest we be- 
come disobedient to our one Lord. That 
is the more true because if we simply ac- 
commodate our thinking and teaching 
to the social and political and institu- 
tional prejudices that press against us, 
not only do we become captive, but 
even the Word becomes captive and we 
permit it to be bound. We betray not 
only ourselves, but we betray even our 
Lord, unless we are concerned only 
about the truth of His Word, and are 


determined to follow where it leads and 
to say what it says. 


It should be understood in this con- 
nection, however, that this freedom in 
the Word doesn’t give to the Christian 
teacher or student the right of an un- 
conditioned private judgment. In the 
thought of the Reformers, as in the 
teaching of Scripture, the Christian 
doesn’t stand purely alone to His Lord 
and to His Word. He stands in the 
communion of the thought and confes- 
sion of the Church, and he lives and 
thinks always within the larger life and 
the larger mind of the Church. The no- 
tion about the so-called right of the 
private interpretation of Scripture is 
not a correct representation of the 
thinking of the Reformers, and neither 
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the concept nor the term have found 
lodging in the tradition of Reformed 
thought. 


We ought not, on this score, to be 
misled by the emphasis of the Reform- 
ers, especially Luther, on the individual 
and personal nature of faith. Of course 
faith is a personal matter, and no one, 
not even a whole church, can believe 
for another. But it is quite another 
matter to suggest that the interpretation 
of Scripture is at any time a private 
venture. The Reformers were far from 
thinking so. One needs only to take 
note of how deeply they steeped them- 
selves in the thought of the early 
Church and the tradition of the Fathers 
in their exposition and defense of the 
- Word. Martin Luther was never out 
of the company of the saints when in 
the Reformation conflict he took his 
~ stand on the Word against the Roman 
~ Church; nor was John Calvin when 
he wrote his Institutes. For them, as 
for all, the right apprehension of 
Seripture truth could come only 
through their living and thinking in 
and with the Church to which the Spir- 


it is given. 


Herman Bavinck underscores this 
truth, While speaking of our calling as 
free children of God to search the 
truth of Scripture, he says: “There is 
so much study and reflection upon the 
=. subject involved in this, that one per- 
son is simply unqualified for it. For 
this ages are needed. For this the 
Church has been appointed, which has 
he promise of the guidance of the 
_ Spirit into all truth. Whoever isolates 
himself from the Church, that is, from 
Christendom, from the whole history of 
dogma, loses the Christian truth. He 
comes like a branch which is cut off 
the tree and withers, a member 
is severed from the body and is 
refore destined to death. Only in 
communion of the saints can the 
gth and breadth, the depth and the 
ght of the love of Christ be under- 
od, Ephesians 3:18.” (Dogmatiek, 
l. I, pp. 68, 69). 


he basic issue in the Reformation 
ae nflict was certainly not that of the 
right of private judgment versus the 
_ imposition of Church judgment, but 
at of the sole and sovereign authority 
Scripture versus the falsely assumed 


authority of the hierachical church. The 
Reformers took their stand on the au- 
thority of Scripture, and standing thus 
took issue with the false dogma of the 
Roman Church. And they did so with 
conviction and courage precisely be- 
cause they were exercising not private 
judgment, but the judgment into which 
they were led by their living and think- 
ing into and out of the true tradition of 


ihe Church. 


The crucial matter in the Reforma- 
tion was the renewed assurance of the 
sovereign authority of the Scriptures. 
By reason of that conviction the Re- 
formers were emancipated from the 
false sovereignty of Rome. And _ by 
reason of that conviction they stood as 
free men above social, economic, politi- 
cal, and institutional pressures, bound 
only to the Word. If they had not, in 
the conviction of their continuity with 


the true Church, feared only the Word 


of God and lived in its freedom, there . 


would have been no Reformation. And 
if we do not, in the face of the social, 
economic, political, and _ institutional 
pressures that come against us today, 
fear only the Word and live by the lib- 
erty it gives, the Reformation cannot 
continue. 


ies Calvin Campaign is on. But 
at Reformation time, and always, we 
must know that all effort toward expan- 
sion is effort wasted if we do not keep 
clear the high object of the very exis- 
tence of Calvin College and Seminary 
— our continuance and growth in the 
educational heritage left to us by the 
Reformation. 


This means that we must be con- 
cerned about education as conceived in 
the classic tradition of learning. By 
this I do not mean only the appropria- 
tion and use of the classic techniques 
and tools, linguistic or otherwise; but 
as well the exercise of the spirit of true 
learning — its hard discipline, its 
search to basic sources, its honesty, its 
respect for evidence, its passionate 
concern for truth, its ceaseless effort 
toward growth in and fuller possession 
of the truth, its rigorous self-criticism, 
its high sense of responsibility. If we 
fail in this, our schools may become 


handmaidens to institutional and cor 
munal prejudices, but they cannot | 
servants to truth, nor to God who 
Truth. 


This means, further, that we mu 
continue and deepen the conviction th 
the Word of Scripture is the ultima 
source and norm of all truth, and tl 
governing standard to which all lear 
ing and inquiry is to be scrupulous 
subjected. The Reformers repudiat 
the notion that education was a fr 
inquiry looking toward discovery . 
truth through the exercise of hum: 
reason and the employment of the be 
tools. The iruth was for them som 
thing already possessed because fu 
and clearly given in the revelation 
Scripture. The basic character of t 
Reformation tradition is the spirit 
obedience, in every learning process, , 
Christian truth already given. For 1 
too, education must begin with fai 
in the Word, and be carried on in t 
fundamental loyalty of that faith. TI 
function of education is not to discov 
truth. Its function is to honor a: 
serve the truth as given by God, 
embracing it with the fullest und! 
standing and by living for it in # 
widest compass. Any education wha 
concern is less than that is not wop 
our sacrifice. 


To continue in the educational he 
tage of the Reformation means, final 
that our schools must be secured in t 
same freedom we have claimed for t 
Church — the freedom to think ad 
teach in the conviction of the Sovere® 
Word as understood in the true — - 
us, the Reformed — tradition of - 
Church. Our schools will certainly | 
character as guardians and expones 
of the Reformation tradition, unll 
they recognize the Word of God as be 
the chaunad of their liberty and the J 
of their obedience. We have a rigd 
indeed a duty, to insist that our sch 
and her teachers shall be in all thix 
subservient and loyal to the Wor 3 
is as much our right, indeed our dt 
to insist — perhaps even against 
selves — that our schools shall be s: 
ject, in the pursuit of the educatioy 
task, to no other authority than t 
the Word. To do less is to put oursell 
in peril of the same kind of instit tii 
alism and error against which | 
Reformation was a ory : 
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Ree has it that the feeling 
jjr Junior Colleges runs strong in 
4wa, particularly in the Sioux County 
ea, rather strong also in the far west, 
jiitticularly in the Bellflower area, and 
,fat it is present but biding its time-in 
»¥e east, particularly in the Paterson 
ea. 
»@Report has it also that in the Sioux 
spunty area of lowa the Junior Col- 
ye movement has reached the point 
4 “organization.” Just what the pur- 
vixt of this organization is, I do not 
jow, but presumably it means that 
#2 agency has been set up for going 
:.jead when the time is ripe. 


lt may be, therefore, that I come as 
et blanket, snuffing out the ardor of 
ral enthusiasm, when I now propose 
ce more (see “The Junior College 
-Hoblem,” the Journal, May, 1951) to 
/§press some deep misgivings about the 
“@ionale, the raison d’etre, the be- 
\itansrecht of Junior Colleges. 


L ad 


— 


jb our consideration of Junior Col- 
a we have, it seems to me, pretty 
gely ignored this question of ration- 
», that is, of educational justification. 
he th in our diagnosis of the need for 
2m, and in our proposals for meeting 
need, we have proceeded practical- 
I had almost said pragmatically. 
‘ople said they wanted regional Jun- 


* Colleges, and we began to inquire 
ie ther the necessary “arrangements” 
ul We did not ask 


d be made. 
er what people said they wanted 
what they really wanted; we did 
ask whether what they wanted was 
they ought to want. 


I see it, we busied ourselves al- 
immediately with the merely 
al matter of implementation. We 
such questions as these: What 
S it cost to set one up? What are 
minimum school plant, laboratory, 
rary requirements? How many 
ts must we collect before we can 
ably begin? Can we collect 
tudents? Which courses ought 
offer? How big must the teach- 
taff be, and what their qualifica- 
What ought the annual oper- 
budget to be reckoned at? Should 
rol and support proceed from 
or from an ae SO- 


Are Junior Colleges the 


national, and Calvin College accredit- 
ing? 


Those questions are, in a way, legit- 
imate enough, and they are necessary 
too, but they are legitimate and neces- 
sary only if we have first decided that 
a Junior College is a good thing to 
have. My impression is that we have 
taken that prior thing, which is basic 
and principial in kind, for granted. We 
have assumed, we have not come to an 
earned conviction about, the bestaans- 
recht, the educational vindication, of 
Junior Colleges. We have not asked, 
Do we want them? We have asked 
only, Can we afford them? In short, 
we have blinked at the educational is- 
sue, and have talked the machinery 
rather than the rationale of Christian 
higher education. 


NI: it is not hard to under- 
stand that we should thus have put the 
cart before the horse, and find our- 
selves knee-deep in the how of the thing 
before we have even skirmished the 
what. The reason is this: we supposed 
that nothing basic or principial was at 
stake in this issue. The education, we 
thought, would be Christian education, 
and it would be college education, just 
as it was before. To such education 
we had long been committed, and we 
did not feel that it was up for consid- 
eration in the Junior College move- 
ment. Just a little matter of re-adjust- 
ing the school years, of re-organizing 
the educational calendar: that was all, 
we felt, that was at stake. The issue for 
once was purely practical. 


As a matter of fact, we told ourselves 
that we had nothing very different in 
mind than to take the first two years 
of the Calvin College program of 
studies, and to conduct them just as 
they are conducted at Calvin, but this 
time in the several localities. We were 
simply shifting from a four to a two- 
plus-two basis. Educationally, nothing 
was at stake. The thing would take a 
lot of doing, we knew, and there lay 
the whole rub, but at least nothing 
could be protested against it on the 
ground of principle. The issue was 
__ Practical. 


Solution ? 


By HENRY ZYLSTRA 


In this, I feel, we have been mis- 
taken. We should have acknowledged 
the primacy of the educational issue. 
We should have inquired into the 
raison d’etre, not in the sense, How 
badly do people want it? but in the 
sense, Can it do the work that ought to 
be required of it? Had we done so, 
we should have discovered, I think, 
that a Junior College, from its nature, 
cannot be a good College. It cannot 
even be a good College so far as it goes, 
because it does not go far enough. 


My distinction sounds verbal, 1 
know, but I submit that for me it is 
full of concrete educational substance. 
Let me try to explain. 


I must first make clear what a_ 
College is, and then suggest why I 
think a Junior College cannot be one. 

A College differs from a High 
School. The difference is one of kind, 
not of degree. It cannot be measured — 
by the term “harder,” or “more diffi- 
cult.” It cannot be measured by the 
term “a further year” or “another — 
year” of schooling. It is a difference 
in the kind, the nature, the character 
of the education. The College does 
not continue High School. What hap-— 
pens is that something else begins. The 
College has its own proper function. 


The education of the High School ws 
mainly formal, that of the College 
mainly substantial. The High School 
aims at equipment, the College at phi- — 
losophy. The High School stresses the 
fundamentals, the tools, the basic dis 
ciplines. These are the Three R’s looked 
upon as the instruments of learning. 
These three, when you fill them out, in 
clude Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Math. 
ematics, and Languages. : 


of whether they be regarded as exten 
sions of Rhetoric, Logic, or Mathemat 
ics, or whether they be regarded as in- 
dependent basic disciplines. And the 
nature of High School education, as 
distinguished from College education, 
is defined by this emphasis on funda- 
mentals, disciplines, equipment; in 
High School the weapons are forged for 
the assault on the citadel of learning. — 
The assault and the conquest take place 
in College. ; 


Junior College, Solution? — Continued 


It is true that the formal work of 
High School is never exclusively 
formal. One learns to read by reading 
something. One learns to figure by 
figuring problems. One learns lan- 
guages by way of the literature of 
languages. One learns logic by hand- 
ling ideas and rhetoric by composing 
thoughts. And so something of the 
substantial gets into the formal work of 
the High School. All the same, the 
emphasis is not on the substance, but 
on the how to read, the how to figure, 
the how to speak, the how to think, and 
the how to write. With this equipment 
one goes to life or college to learn. 


When he knows how to read and how 
‘to write, when he knows how to think 
and how to speak, the student is fit, lit- 
erally fitted out, for College. Then 
comes the shift in kind from the formal 
to the substantial. The fundamentals, 
the Three R’s, in the inclusive sense 
suggested, are left behind as_ things 
achieved. What lies ahead is philos- 
ophy, natural philosophy (the “sci- 
ences’), moral philosophy (the “hu- 
manities”), and theology (commonly 
designated “Bible” among us). The in- 
struments of learning, previously 
forged, whetted, and handled, are now 
put to work on nothing less than the 
substance of the truth about reality. 
The student is formed by this truth. 
The object is philosophy. 


I T follows that to be a College 
a school must have the character of a 
university. It must be a university, not 
_ in the sense of a “research institute” or 
center of graduate “specialization,” but 
a university in the etymological thrust 
of the word: unity in diversity of stud- 
ies. The truth is whole and one. If the 
college lacks the diversity, it deals with 
fragments and is not representative of 
the totality of truth. If it lacks the 


unity, its truth is not one, and cannot be 


philosophy. 


Indispensable to such a College, of 
course, is its Faculty. A College Faculty 
is not a collection of schoolmasters. It 
is a Community of Scholars. Both terms 
are important: community and scholars. 
The idea is range, depth, and integra- 
tion. Each of them is a scholar because 
he is in command of his field of knowl- 


eo edge (by command I mean not merely 


that he is familiar with the data in the 


field, but also that he is lord of the rea- 


uty 
as 


son that gives it significance). All of 
them together command the totality of 
knowledge. And this further: they all 
feed on each other to fill out that inte- 
grating philosophy which makes the 
College a universe of thought. 


In the interest of lucid and economi- 
cal summary, I quote Newman’s /dea to 
vivify this indispensable university char- 
acter of a College. “This,” he said, 
“TI conceive to be the advantage of a 
seat of universal learning, considered as 
a place of education. An assemblage of 
learned men, zealous for their own sci- 
ences, and rivals of each other, are 
brought, by familiar intercourse . . . to 
adjust together the claims and relations 
of their respective subjects... They 
learn to respect, to consult, to aid each 
other. Thus is created a clear and pure 
atmosphere of thought, -which the 
student also breathes, though in his 
own case he only pursues a few sciences 
out of the multitude .. . He apprehends 
the great outlines of knowledge, the 
principles on which it rests, the scale 
of its parts, its lights and its shades, 
its great points and its little, as he 
otherwise cannot apprehend them.” 


That is one approach, broadly 
sketched, to what a College is, when it 
is one, and to the extent that it is one. 
That is what it must be if it is to 
teach, not the fundamentals, the tools of 
learning, but philosophy — _ natural, 
moral, and divine. Its scholar teachers 
must be men of calibre, learning, and 
power of interpretation. No one of 
them is himself, apart from the others. 
He owes his strength to a tradition of 
learning at his school, to his predeces- 
sors whose spirit and influence lives on, 
and to his fellows whose studies he both 
draws on and supports. These all ex- 
ert their effort together in a structure 
of courses. In such a university alone 
can young men and women be formed 
by the truth. 


A Junior College cannot be 
this. It has not the scope of studies, 
the universality, the range. It can 
have a teaching staff, something re- 
garded always from the administrative 
point of view, not a community of 
scholars, something regarded always 
from the educational point of view. 
Scholarship, in the sense of the com- 
mand of knowledge that I spoke of, is 
as rare as productive art. There is 


something aristocratic in its nature.” 
may therefore be doubted whether — 
our little community four or five Fa 
ulties can be culled out capable of co 
ducting four or five seats of univers 
learning. We may as well be hones 
we do not even have one now, thoug 
that one is progressing and has his 
hopes. “= 

But granted that the men of calib: 
can be found, they who have the pow 
to interpret, they would in their Juni 
Colleges lack the context for develo 
ment. They would be alone in the 
field, forced to breadth at the cost . 
depth. They would represent but a fe 
fields of the many, and would take tl 
part amiss for lack of the whole. The 
would become pedagogues, schoolma 
ters, in their preoccupation with tl 
elementary as distinguished from tl 
advanced. Consequently, the elemer 
ary work would lack quality, and ft 
advanced work could not procer 
apace in the Senior College. Mo» 
over, the promising one among the 
would be drained off by the Colles 
in the aristocratic business of hight 
education. He could not be held wi 
money: a scholar seeks his fellows lii 
a thief, and he needs a university co 
munity for his work as a fish nee 
water. 


I diagnose the thing this way. 
a multitude of causes (I listed some: 
them in a piece called “Formal I 
cipline” in the Journal for Novembe 
1951), most of them other than i 
ability of the teachers, we have 
American education generally, and_ 
our schools also, failed to teach the f 
damentals in grammar school and bv 
school. Indispensable as those fun 
mentals are for College, they are the 
fore continued in College. In fact, 
first two years of College become a = 
of further effort at succeeding 
them. The work of the College, phile 
phy, stands alongside and waits. 
stead, Grammar, Rhetoric, and Lo, 
that trivium of the old Latin Schoo 
become the first year College course 
English. It is supported by elementi 
Speech work. The Mathematics, so 
from being completed in High Sch 
is begun at College — not, mark 1 
the Calculus and the Differential Ect 
tions, but Algebra and Geometry. 
for Languages, they yielded to m 
“practical” and “useful” subjects in 
High School, and so the Latin, | 
French, and the German, in their r 
mentary linguistic phase, must be be 
at College. Add a mite of moral | 


sophy by way of a year’s survey of 
orld history and you have a typical 
st year College course. The second 
very like it. This is teaching the 
aree R’s at College. 

Now add that in the last two years 
e pressure for vocational slanting, and 
r professional application, is very con- 
derable, and that it is yielded to, and 
uu will see that the swbstantial work of 
e College, its liberal core, just the 
ea in which its vindication as a Chris- 
in institution is most vitally at stake, 
ust be done in about a year. That 
bs it of the solidity and depth it 
ould have in order to be higher edu- 
tion. Moreover, all sorts of accom- 
odations are made, not the least of 
em this one that a number of school- 
ters are asked to join the College 
wculty. This further attenuates its 
liversity character. 


It is no wonder, then, that in such a 
al situation the several localities, 
Iiflower, say, or Paterson, or Sioux 
bunty, should get the idea that they 
n do that kind of thing, in that kind 
way, and with that kind of staff, can 

it more economically and nearer 
me, in their own communities. And 
at, as [ diagnose it, is how the Junior 
billege movement moves. 


B uT Junior Colleges — and so I 
turn to my caption — are not the 
lution. The solution is excellent 
ammar Schools and High Schools, 
d an excellent College. These two 
fler in kind, and each must do its 
nd of work well. If better work can 
done in the High Schools it must be 
me there. If it cannot be done in four 
ars, it must be done in five, or in six, 
in the High Schools. And the Col- 
ze work must be done at a College 
hich is, as it ought to be, a university 


nearly one fourth of the world’s 
ulation is under the power of Com- 
sm today. It is almost inconceiv- 
that only 35 years ago it was a 


+ 


e Rev. Boomsma is minister of the 


[ he Threat 


vin Christian Reformed Church, Grand 


College. When both the High School 
and College are excellent there is no 
raison detre, no bestaansrecht for the 
Junior College. We cannot set it up 
to accommodate ourselves to failure; we 
must quit failing. 

That is the educational issue of the 
Junior College movement which, I fear, 
we have mainly overlooked in our pre- 
occupation with “practical considera- 
tions.” We have our schools and our 
College to improve educationally before 
we monkey with more machinery. When 
these are what they should be, as de- 
termined by the nature of education, 
of Christian education, the Junior Col- 
lege will be both unwanted and unneed- 
ed. We will have the fundamentals and 
the philosophy, in the sense hinted at 
overhead; if we insist on adding the 
vocational, we can append it, after those 
others are first insured. 

Am | then, in turn, ignoring a prac- 
tical need of the localities? I think not. 
What the parent in Bellflower wants is 
college education for his son. If this 
cannot be had in Bellflower, it does him 
no good to tell him that it can be had. 
It is not practical to give a stone for 
bread, not even when one gets the im- 
pression that what he wants is a stone, 
though he calls for bread. What the 
parent in Bellflower wants is College 
education. And we educators must be 
honest with him about the nature of this 
thing. 


AV fae can we do for him, for 
all the parents who want Christian 
higher education for their sons and 
daughters, for the building, rather, of 
the Kingdom? If we cannot bring 
Calvin nearer, and it costs money to 
send students so far, we can reimburse 
him, and arrange for that. If he wants 
Christian School teachers from two-year 


tremendously. 
there will still be some sacrifice for him, — 
but it is the cost that must be paid for 
College education. One can regret that 
there is no Metropolitan Opera in 


courses, we must tell him that it is not 
possible to form Christian teachers in 
two years, but that we are setting up 
scholarship funds for qualified, com- 
mitted teachers, so that they can afford 
to go the whole way. If he fears for 
the personal care, the supervision, of 
his children away from home, we must 
assure him that this will be provided at 
Calvin, and must then provide it. If 
he says that his children are decoyed 
by the appeal of local schools, we must 
invade his territory and propagandize. 
If he says that he wants a quick business 


course for his boy, rather than a solid 


education looking to a learned career, 
we must honestly tell him that we can- 


not make a quick business course a 
piece of Christian education. If he says 
that he wishes a College in his commu- 
nity to lift its spiritual morale — indeed 


one of the most affecting of his argu- 


ments — we must point out that a poor 
College or a no-College is of little help, 


but that an excellent High School helps 
In the end, it is true, 


Luctor, but that does not justify assem- 
bling some musicians there and calling 
it one. 


In short, the Junior College seems 
to me superflous. If in American in- 
stitutions that do not know what they 
are doing in High School, and what in 
College, it appeals as a kind of solution 
to the confusion in education, it ought 
not so to appeal to us. Our order ought 
be logical, not chronological. We have 
a rationale, and if we will but consider 
it, we shall see that it calls for good 
High Schools, and for a good College. 


Surely this is not to be merely idealistic. “4 
It is simply to be educationally honest. 


of Communism 


movement including little more than a 
handful of Russian Mensheviks and 
Bolsheviks who were caught napping 
when internal conditions in Russia 
reached such a state of disintegration 
as to precipitate the bourgeois revolu- 
tion and the downfall of Nicholas II 
in the spring of 1917. Since then Com- 
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munism has embraced nearly all of 


Eastern Europe and Asia and threatens — 


the rest of the world. Christians as 
well as those reared in the Christian 
tradition see in Communism a fearful 
movement that seeks to destroy the 
Christian faith and the Western culture 
which Christianity has influenced. 


The Threat of Communism — Continued 


I 
W HEREIN lies the power of 


Communism? There can be no doubt 
about its tremendous strength and the 
fact that it is an exceedingly difficult 
movement to fight. Three major reasons 
for its power may be indicated. 

First of all, Communists promise a 
solution to any and every problem of 
national and international life. They 
are uncanny in exploiting any grievance 

of any group for their own ends. In 
an agrarian society as in the Balkan 
: where there is unrest because of un- 
equal distribution of land, the Com- 
munists promise land reform. In an 
industrial society as in Western Europe 
or the United States where there is dis- 
satisfaction with working conditions, 
they abet the strife and promise sweep- 
ing changes in their new order. In a 
state strongly influenced by ecclesiasti- 
_ cal power as Spain or Italy, the Marx- 
ists inflame the dissatisfaction of the 
laity promising to free them from such 
religious domination. In a community 
where there is racial tension as in South 
Africa, Communism is pledged to es- 
tablish racial equality. When men are 
_wearied of war and the threat of war, 
it is the Communist who proposes to 
work for peace. Thus they exploit the 
problems facing their enemies to gain 
either the active support of the people 
for revolution or at least their passive 
acquiesence to it. 


In the second place, Communists 
work through a very- effective political 
organization that demands unqualified 
and unquestioning loyalty of its mem- 
bers. It was Lenin who gave Marxism 
he party as an effective instrument to 
gain power. No deviation from or 
mpromise with the party line is toler- 
ated. All opponents of the party are 
onsidered enemies, and any means that 
will destroy them may be employed. As 
in a time of war, so all scruples and 
moral principles are ignored by the 
party. No life is deemed sacred, whe- 
ther it be the life of an enemy of the 
_ party or a party member. Any means, 
foul or fair, that achieves the goals of 
the party is in order. Thus a small 
ntrolled citizens can wield tremen- 
ous power and produce great results 
‘or their cause. 

Finally, Communism provides a world 
and life view, a total philosophy of life, 
_ for modern man. Here we touch the 


inority of well-trained, Communist-. 


true source of its strength. It is this 
that distinguishes Communism from 
National Socialism which was defeated 
in World War II. The latter was a 
strong political movement with an effec- 
tive organization and an excellent pro- 
paganda machine to exploit the grievan- 
ces of people, but it lacked an effective 
ideology and faith. Communism em- 
ploys both propaganda and a well-knit 
political organization, but its real power 
lies in the faith of its members in its 
interpretation of life. For its devotees 
it has the value of a religion for it 
provides an explanation of life, includ- 
ing nature, man and history, and it 
gives to man a sense of direction and 
purpose. It is for this reason that 
Communism in the world today has 
created a conflict which is not primarily 
economic, political, social or military, 
but is primarily a spiritual struggle for 
the soul of twentieth-century man. It 
is this aspect of Communism which 
Christians must see and understand. 


II 


ee four great apostles of Com- 
munism, Marx, Engel, Lenin and Stalin 
have articulated a body of doctrine 
which they claim provides a rational, 
scientific explanation of the world and 
a program for action. Marxism rests 
on a philosophical basis known as 
dialectical materialism. Says Joseph 
Stalin in his DIALECTICAL AND HIS. 
TORICAL MATERIALISM: “Dialec- 
tical Materialism is the world outlook 
of the Marxist-Leninist party. It is 
called dialectical materialism because 
its approach to the phenomena of na- 
ture, its method of studying and appre- 
hending them, is dialectical, while its 
interpretation of the phenomena of na- 
ture, its conception of these phenomena, 
its theory, is materialistic. Historical 
materialism is the extension of the prin- 
ciple of dialectical materialism to the 
study of social life, and application of 
the principles of dialectical materialism 
to the phenomena of the life of society, 
to the study of society and its history.” 
(p. 5) 

The term “dialectic” is used for that 
method of understanding nature and 
history which regards them as in a 
process of conflict and reconciliation, 
through which both nature and history 
rise from lower to higher stages of de- 
velopment. By “materialism” Marxists 
do not mean a crude mechanistic form 


of materialism that leaves no room f 
higher cultural values. It must rather 
be understood as an_all-embracing 
naturalism which includes the sum total 
of everything into one system. The 
Marxist does not deny the reality anc 
place of thought and idea, but views 
them “as a product of matter-in-inotior 
and dependent upon it.” The world is 
viewed as basically matter constantly 
creating new forms by means of ¢ 
struggle of opposites. The principle 
that Charles Darwin applied in hi: 
theory of evolution to explain the 
natural world is applied by Karl Mar: 
to explain human history and the socia 
structure. God and the supernatura: 
have no place in this Marxist world 
system. The atheism of Communism ii 
an integral part of its philosophy, na 
a product of Russian reaction to thi 
abuses of the Greek Orthodox Church 

The application of dialectical me 
terialism to the field of human relatiom 
in society resulted in a materialistic o 
economic interpretation of history 
Marxism recognizes the contribution c 
thought in history, but finds the prima 
factors in material conditions. To uz 
derstand the culture of any people, iti 
philosophy, art, religion and_ politi 
life you must study its material envirop 
ment. All history is a dialectic strugg 
producing changing forms of societt 
each form representing an advance upcd 
its predecessor. The primitive com 
munal society of the prehistorics a: 
vanced to a slave society, such as existe 
in ancient Egypt and Greece. Slay 
societies gave way to the feudal cultu 
of the Middle Ages, which in turn & 
veloped into the capitalistic states 
the modern period. Capitalism mu 
inevitably give way to the new an 
coming order: the Communist State 
Society. This last stage of human h 
tory is the end of the process. In it ti 
coercive aspects of the state will ha 
disappeared, all classes will be abe 
ished, wealth will be distributed ¢ 
cording to need, and all exploitati: 
because of race, color or sex will 


banished. 


The contemporary world is in ~ 
throes of the conflict between the dyi 
capitalist world and the new socialisa 
order which is being born. The int 
mediate step between the two is t 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
the Communistic program for action 
to work for the revolt within the ca: 
talist states and the establishment 
the dictatorship of the party. i 
end, any SES giaans 


‘st the earloved. Its tactics are based 
j pure expediency. The Marxist is 
participant in the crusade to establish 
) New Order, but his methods are not 
sited by any moral or humanitarian 
meiples. Granting that the army and 
police, as well as the lust for power 
the leadership, have had much to do 
ch the progress of Communism, it 
ist be recognized that finally it does 
end upon a minority that is really 
hvinced of its truth. The Communist 
challenged to dedicate himself com- 
ltely and sacrifically. His task may 
difficult and dangerous, but it gives 
n opportunity for meaningful exis- 
ace and purposeful living. The 
age of the New Order, tomorrow’s 
opia, lures him into the desert of 
lay’s ruthless, barren dictatorship. 


Religion has no place in the Marxian 
neme of things. Its anti-religious 
aracter is not paraded by the party, 
its attitude towards religion is deep- 
ated and uncompromising. All re- 
ion, including Christianity, is con- 
ered false because it contradicts the 
ching of Marxism, which purports 
be scientifically established. The 
sence of religion in human society 
ults from man’s feelings of insecur- 
-and inadequacy, according to the 
arxist. Man’s mind projects the 
ings of the world as super-terrestial 
+ which he then serves, trusting 
se phantasies to help him escape the 
vd realities of existence. In a day 
en men faced stern realities, religion 
ied a provisional function in alleviat- 
g their sufferings. However, herein 
so lies its objectionable character: it 
‘comes a reactionary force to main- 
in the status quo by binding men to 
phantasies rather than helping them 
ect the injustices and evils that 
te the need for relief by religion. 
ion thus serves as an opium, which 
s its place as a temporary relief 
ure, but the continued use of which 
nts a correction of the basic evil. 
ligion, therefore, becomes a cancer 
ciety and must be eradicated, be- 
it hinders the coming of the New 
. Confidently the Marxist ex- 
that religion will wither away in 
ommunistic society when men will 
nger feel the need of it. 


III 


EC. 4 OMMUNISM has been called a 
r r religion.” Party members ob- 
to this desc pon! but the fact 


which has the value of a religion for 
its adherents. While much is made of 
the scientific character of its teachings, 
what is obscured is that Marxists are 
ultimately driven to propositions that 
have to be accepted by faith, as is true 
of every philosophy of life. They main- 
tain that their basic tenets are guaran- 
teed by science, when actually such 
dogmas can be readily challenged, to 
say nothing about the act of faith re- 
quired to accept the hypothesis on which 
modern science itself rests. 

It is comparatively easy to point out 
the inconsistencies of Communism as 
a philosophy and its fallacies in politi- 
cal, economic and social teachings. It 
involves serious intellectual difficulties. 
For example, the official philosophy 
holds that the class struggle, which 
creates each new economic form of 
society, is a natural reality, like laws 
of nature, yet contrary to nature, it 
urges men to establish the classless 
society. To take another example, facts 
and events since Karl Marx have given 
the lie to his prophecy, supposedly 
guaranteed by a scientific approach to 
human history, that Capitalism would 
continue to develop with an _ ever-in- 
creasing gap between the owners of pro- 
duction and the masses of workers, 
thus preparing the way for the revolt of 
the proletariat. In modern industrial 
states the gap actually has been narrowed 
by increasng production, social reforms 
and humanitarian legislation. Not only 
has this prophecy had nothing to do 
with what has happened during the past 
35 years, but it has been flatly con- 
tradicted by events. The present com- 
munistic states were not born by the 
revolt of the industrial workers, but by 
clever political manuevering and the 
ruthless power of the secret police and 
the Soviet army in non-capitalist states. 
Christians should bear in mind that the 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy is a third- 
rate philosophy at best, and those who 
are in a position to do so, should pre- 
pare themselves so that they are able 
to criticize Communism by exposing its 
intellectual weaknesses and its conflict 
with the facts. 

In spite of its inadequacies as a scien- 
tifically established world and life view, 
Communism has gained the commit- 
ment of millions of adherents. Why has 
this been so? To answer this question 
is to understand the basic threat of 
Communism today. 

Communism is a faith that fills the 
vacuum created by the breakdown of 
the spiritual foundations of our civili- 


zation. During the last three centuries 

there has been an increasing seculari- 
zation of thought. Secularism is life 
without God. In the flush of one scien- 

tific success after another, man believed 
himself sufficient to himself. The so- 
called “philosopher of modern man” 
epitomized the growing attitude. Of 

him Bernard Iddings Bell can write: “It 
seemed to Nietzsche, looking at what 
surrounded him, that what had _hap- 
pened was that Judaeo-Christianity, the 
religion of the Western world for nine- 

teen centuries, a religion which had 

once had vitality enough to make a 
civilization, had finally petered out; 

that the Christian God was dead.” (God 
Is Not Dead, p. 4) Organized Chris- ae 
tianity failing to stem the tides that = 
transformed the life of the Western 
world was to a large extent itself swept 
from its moorings, thus becoming more 
impotent to combat the flood. But man 
cannot live by bread alone. He must 
have a faith for living. He must make 

a commitment to something beyond his 
own fragmentary and meaningless exis- 
tence that will give content, significance, 
and purpose to life. He must because — 
God made him so. Therefore when he 
turned away from “every word that — 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” 
he must find a new source for life. 
There is only one alternative: faith in 
man himself and his achievements. 
Communism is the most complete ex- — 
pression of this alternative today. It 
is the logical end of the secularism — 
which eliminates the God of the Bible ~ 
and substitutes Man. It is the conten- 
tion of Whittaker Chambers in his — 
Witness that Communism is the great 
substitute-faith for modern man in our 
time. 


object of the faith of the Maca: ae 
the State the individual man finds 

meaning because he is identified with 
this larger whole which is in effect — 
divine. He is offered community — 
through the Party and State, spurious — 
though it is. He can find release fro 
individual responsibility because 
abandons himself in the Whole. 


C OMMUNISM is feared because ; 
it threatens us in so many different _ 
ways. Its armies threaten our peace; _ 
its power threatens our freedom; i 
ruthlessness threatens our lives; its 
secret police threatens our safety; its 
collectivism threatens our individuality; 


The Threat of Communism — Continued 


civil 
threat- 


threatens our 


theory 


its dictatorship 
rights; its economic 
ens our way of life; its materialism 
threatens our spiritual values; its moral 
relativism threatens our social fabric; 
and its atheism threatens our religion. 


The basic threat of Communism is 
not its theoretical atheism but its prac- 
tical idolatry. It has virtually absolu- 
tized itself. The resulting system of 


Theological 
Explained and Illustrated 


Di new modern theology is 
called dialectical theology. Although 
the theologies of Barth, Brunner, Til- 
lich, Bultmann, and of many others, 
differ in various ways, they all have 
one thing in common. All are dialec- 

_ tical. 


Theology is a household word 
among Reformed people. The word 
“dialectical, however, is a _ strange 
term. The mere mention of it will send 
some readers on a yuest for the more 
familiar. Against such I bring no 
charge. Yet those vitally interested in 
the Church and her Theology will per- 
haps persevere, at least until some 
greater reason is found for taking 
leave. For while it is true that dialecti- 
cism must remain alien to our Theol- 
ogy, it is equally true that the signifi- 
cance of it ought not be alien to theo- 
logical thinkers. The reason our reli- 
gious leadership ought to be familiar 
with its meaning is simple and factuai: 
the dimensions of Dialectical Theology 
are so great, and its scope of influence 
so broad, that no theology interested in 
its own existence can safely ignore it. 
At present the theological atmosphere 
is charged with dialecticism. Unless 
we learn to discern the theological cii- 
mate of our time, we may reject dia- 
__ lecticism in theory while we accept it 
in fact. For our own self-preservation 
__we must know the signs of our times. 


The Dialectical Method 


= ik most significant thing about 

Dialectical Theology is its dialectical 
method. From its method its most pe- 
_ culiar characteristics stem. My intent, 
therefore, is to sketch, not the contents 


the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist tradition 
is held to be the only solution to the 
human problem and the final truth for 
men. Thus Communism recognizes no 
law above it, no consideration outside 
of it, no criticism of it. It has elevated 
itself to the place of God. In this self- 
deification of Communism lies its evil 
and Satanic character. 

Christianity and Communism are in 
profound and irreconcilable conflict. It 


Dialecticism: 


of dialectical theology, but the outline 
of its method in terms as simple as 
possible. 


The dialectical method is much older 
than dialectical theology. It represents 
a way of thinking which theology has 
borrowed from ancient philosophy. The 
first to make it a way of thinking in the 
field of philosophy was Socrates. 


Perhaps we can best approach the 
matter by taking an illustration from 
the field of action — for dialecticism 
is not only a way of thinking, but also 
a way of acting as can be seen from 
the modern philosophy called Existen- 
tialism which teaches a way of existing 
based on its dialectical way of think- 
ing. 

In the field of power politics a na- 
tion will sometimes play two nations 
against each other for its own advant- 
age. Thus in the last war the U.S. 
might have tried to play Germany and 
Russia against each other to the point 
of mutual exhaustion. The U.S. might 
then have been the only great power 
in the post-war world. This would have 
been a kind of political dialecticism, 
a playing of both sides against each 
other for the sake of the middle. This 
illustration is in fact a somewhat crude 
though nonetheless essentially correct 
picture of Hegelian dialecticism in the 
arena of action. 


But dialecticism is first of all a kind 
of thinking. And thinking involves the 
use of words. Thus “dialectic” is re- 
lated to dialect — which refers to 
speech. Not all speech, however, nor 
all thinking is dialectical. One may 
think by himself alone, as did Descartes 
when he sat in a Dutch oven and gave 


THE REFORMED Ji 


is important that Christians underst 
the true character of the movement th: 
is pitted against them. They must re 
ognize the threat and not be misled t 
any subtle propaganda that would see 
to obscure the issue, for such would | 
the tactic of the enemy if he deemed 
expedient. The alert Christian will t 
concerned, but not afraid, because 
knows that Communism has but an id 
and we serve the living God, who is tk 
Father of our Lord and Savior Jesu 


Christ. 


; By JAMES DAA 


birth to the “ego-centric predicament 
— on account of which he became tk 
Father of Modern Philosophy. Or 
may also speak by himself alone : 
Hamlet did in his famous soliloqw 
Hence it is necessary to point out th. 
“dialectic” is also related to dialogr 
— a speaking to two people togeth 
Dialecticism is conversational. It is 
two sided way of thinking, just as 
conversation is a two-sided way « 
speaking. In a conversation two peop‘ 
converse on a given subject becau: 
each feels he possesses some but n: 
the whole truth concerning the subjec 
They converse back and forth becau 
they believe that in that manner th 
Truth about the subject under disc 
sion can be discovered. 

If a husband and wife disagree, 
one of them feels that he has the whox 
truth, there will be no conversatio: 
One is going to hear a lecture. But 
each feels that there is some truth 6 
the other’s side they will start a co: 
versation, and if a solution is found — 
all, it will be a solution located som 
where between the initial positions + 
each. This is the Socratic method + 
dialecticism. 

Socrates was a famous man — . 
least he became famous after he die 
He indeed was not the first convers 
tionalist. But he became famous b 
cause he raised the art of conversatic 
to a philosophic method of discoveri 
truth. 


Socrates was a_ teacher, 


Truth to the pupil? And if he dic 


ve 


@Socrates had only an inkling of 
duth — and the pupil had such an 
Hkling too. So Socrates had nothing 
» teach the pupil — except a method. 
e simply asked questions and then 
istened to the pupil’s answer, and on 
‘te basis of the answers asked other 
tuestions. 


| The reason for this whole strange 
jrocedure was Socrates’ conviction that 
‘his inkling of truth, expressed in his 
fuestion, and the pupil’s inkling of 
futh, given in the answer, would rub 
gether in intelligent conversation, 
parks would ignite and light up the 
ruth. In the interplay of question and 
mswer, of “yes” and “no,” Truth 
ould be found. The dialectical meth- 
d claims that the truth is not in 
jocrates, nor in the pupil; not in the 
usband, not in the wife, but some- 
here in between. 


Socrates became famous, not for 
inking the hemlock cocktail, nor for 
harging “no tuition,” but for raising 
his method of finding Truth to philo- 
ophic respectibility. For centuries, 
nd especially today, philosophy has 
ollowed this method. Plato his suc- 
‘essor wrote his works in the form of 
fialogues — as we still call them to- 
ay. Feuerbach, a recent philosopher, 
mce said that all speech about truth 
must be between two people. It is this 
lialectical method that modern theo- 
ogians have imported into theology to 
groduce Dialectical Theology. 
Examples of Theological 

= Dialecticism 


“3 iDheae then is a method 
f finding and defining truth. Let us 
ke an example of the dialectical meth- 
1 of defining theological truth from 
arl Barth. Each person, says Barth, 
a reprobate. Yet this is not really 
e biblical truth about any person. 
ch person is also elect. Each person 
both reprobate and elect. This is the 
h about every man, ie., the truth 
out each man lies somewhere between 
probation and election. 


By employment of the same method, 
teinhold Niebuhr asserts that the truth 
bout man is not that he is a mere 
‘oduct of Nature, as is the animal. 
is is the error of Materialism. Nor 
man a pure spirit. This was the er- 
of Idealism. Man is neither the 
nor the other; man is both. Again, 
Niebuhr, man is not unfree. This 


would be Fatalism. But neither is man 
completely free, wholly undetermined 
by Fate. That man was wholly free 
was the error of the old Liberalism. 
The truth about man is that he is a 
compound of freedom and fate. 


Employing the same dialectical meth- 
od, E. Brunner contends vigorously 
against Idealism that Christian Revela- 
tion is historical. But Brunner also 
asserts that Revelation has nothing to 
do with history as such. No matter 
what conclusions historical criticism 
may reach, it cannot touch the Revela- 
tion. The truth about Revelation, as- 
serts Brunner, is something that is’ be- 
tween historical and non-historical — 
what Brunner calls “suprahistorical.” 
Similarily, Brunner contends that -the 
Revelation of the Crucified and Risen 
Christ is a once-for-all event; but he 
also contends that it takes place con- 
tinuously in each decisive moment of 


faith. 


To cite but one other example, Til- 
lich says the truth about Jesus Christ 
is that Jesus is the Christ, but, adds 
Tillich, Jesus is the Christ only because 
by dying on the Cross he ceased to be 
Jesus. In Eschatology, Tillich con- 
tends that the last things go on all the 
time; they just “last and last,” but 
there is no final event in the series that 
brings the world to an end. 


Reformed Theology and the 
Dialectical Method 


Ree Theology recognizes 
that, unlike the Bible, every system of 
theology is a product of the human 
mind. It further recognizes that since 
the object of theology is the God who 
is inexhaustable to the human mind, 
there may be and in fact are elements 
in God’s self-disclosure which the finite 
mind cannot, at least until now, has not 
been able to relate in a completely log- 
ical and systematic fashion. Dr. C. 
Van Til refers to such aspects of re- 
vealed truth as “apparent” or “seem- 
ing” contradictions. Whether or not 
such revealed truths should be called 
even apparently contradictory would 
seem to depend on satisfactory answers 
to such questions as: Is the “appar- 
ently contradictory” due to the created 
nature of the mind of man so that it 
will appear even in eternity to be ap- 
parently contradictory to us, or is the 
“apparently contradictory” due to the 
effect of sin upon man’s mind in which 
case we may hope for the removal of 


the “apparently contradictory” — at 
least in heaven. If the “apparently con- 
tradictory” is due to the nature of 
man’s finite mind as created by God, 
then we must question the assumption 
that the revelation of the inexhaustable 
God to the finite mind of man neces- 
sarily takes on the specific aspect of 
contradiction. It seems natural enough 
to the Christian that the revelation of 
an infinite God should on every item 
of disclosure be touched with mystery, 
for the reach of revelation is always 
longer than the grasp of man. But 
whether the element of mystery in all 
human knowledge of God _ necessarily 
takes on the specific aspect of the “ap- 
parently contradictory,” seems an as 
yet unanswered question. Is the “con- 
tradictory” the necessary expression of 
mystery ? 

Since these matters await fuller in- 
vestigation, we shall in this article sim- 
ply refer to such truths as Divine Sov- 
ereignty and Human Responsibility as 
the “apparently contradictory.” For 
our concern here is not with the correct 
designation of this aspect of revealed 
truth, but rather in the manner in 
which they ought not be handled. (How 
they ought to be handled must await 
upon answers to such questions as 
those above.) 


Whatever may be the right solution,,. 
there are two solutions that Reformed 
Theology refuses to accept. It refuses 
to emphasize one aspect of the appar- 
ently contradictory at the expense of 
the other. This keeps Reformed The- 
ology from the error of Rationalism. 
But Reformed Theology also refuses to 
regard the apparently contradictory as 
really contradictory. 
idea that contradictions characterize the 
Truth as it is in God as intolerable. 
It insists that God is one (Rom. 3:30), 
and that the truth as it is in God is 
one. It insists that within God there 
is no tension between his Holiness and 
his Love, nor none between the nature 


of God and the nature of created real- — 


ity, for example, between time and 
eternity. This is the fundamental rea- 


It regards the — 


son Reformed Theology does not need ia 


and cannot accept the 
method. 


The use of this method in theology ; rs 


is natural for those theologians who be- 
lieve that Christian Truth is something 


dialectical 


that lies between anything that has been e 


said in Revelation, or can be said by 
man concerning time and eternity, the 
historical and the non-historical, elec- 
tion and reprobation. But theologians 


Theological Dialecticism — Continued 


who believe that each item of revealed 
truth must be allowed its full claim be- 
cause they do in fact retain it within 
God and within Him are logically and 
systematically related, cannot accept 
a dialectical method of finding and de- 
fining truth. 


The task of theology is ever a perilous 
one. On the one hand, the theologian 
must by means of human reflection sys- 
tematically formulate the truth of God 
as given in Revelation. On the other 
hand, since the Revelation of God is a 
revelation of a God who is inexhaust- 
able to the finite mind, the theologian 
must be willing to recognize the limita- 
tions of his reflections and refuse to be 
tempted by an illegitimate theological 


~ Church and 


Il — The Fallen Church 


W have contended, in the first 
consignment of this series, that the 
“conversion” of Constantine marked 
the end of an era in the matter of 
Church-State relationship and the be- 
ginning of another. When the Emper- 
or and the then pope, Sylvester, put 
their heads together a momentous event 
in the history of Christ’s church oc- 
curred. It may be considered of great- 
er moment even than the Reformation 
f the 16th century. 


__ When the sword of the emperor was 
welded to the staff which Christ had 
ft with his church the mode of the 


ab the society of the day. And a 
man. could enter this society (and be 


_ (and have his baptism erased in an 
wally official rite of excommunica- 
After the Fall, as the transac- 
tion has been termed, the church be- 
ame an aspect of the society of the 
ay, into which a man did not enter 
y choice (for birth within the empire 
not an option) and out of which he 


method which promises to make God 
transparent to the human mind. 


Within our own theological circle, I 
think, there is little danger that we will 
be willing to accept one aspect of the 
“apparently contradictory” and ignore 
the other. The cancellation of one term 
is not a solution of the problem, but a 
cancellation of the problem itself. We 
sense, I think, the dangers of such a 
rationalistic “solution.” 


Nor, I think, is there great danger 
that we shall consciously import the 
dialectical method into our theology. 
The dialectical theologians have ren- 
dered us the service of revealing the 
consequences which befall a theology 
constructed by the dialectical method. 


State 


becoming dead politically. Hitherto 
the church had been geared to a mul- 
tiple response to the call of its Gospel. 
After the Fall it was to act on the as- 
sumption that there is but one tolerable 
response, the standard response, that 
of believing. Hitherto the church had 
dealt with rejectors as with heathen 
men and publicans (men outside its 
fold that is). After the Fall it was to 
deal with rejectors, if any, as intoler- 
ably out of order, staatsfeindlich folk 
who had to-be expelled from the society 
of men. Hitherto the church had been 
beseeching men in Christ’s stead to be 
reconciled to God. After the Fall it 
spoke in the imperative and coerced 
with the sword of the emperor. 


In this new climate the church could 
not possibly any longer be the church 
Christ had instituted. Just as in the 
case of Adam’s Fall nothing remained 
intact. Every item, theological and 
otherwise, in the church’s heritage was 
radically transvaluated; when in Con- 
stantine’s day Christendom was born 
the Christianity of the New Testament 
bowed out. 


As might have been surmised not all 
men, contemporary and _ subsequent, 
have been equally much pleased with 
the Constantine-Sylvester _ coalition. 
There were those (and their ilk is with 
us still, as we shall see) who held that 
this was heaven’s greatest boon. And 
there were those (and their kind is here 


But there is always the danger that 
jecting the method in theory, we adop 
it in practice. For it is quite possib 
to repudiate dialecticism as a theologs 
cal method, and to do it with vigor, a 
yet employ the same method in ot 
practical everyday religious thinking 
A Church may disown dialecticism as | 
method proper to her theology am 
then, aided by her very feeling of im 
munity, slip into a dialecticism in he 
practical religious life because she ha 
forgotten that the “apparently contre 
dictory” is not really contradictory. 

In a subsequent article, I shall ix 
dicate samples of practical dialecticiss 
which have betimes found expressiod 
in Reformed thought and _ practice 
against which we must be theologicall 
alert lest we succumb in practice to th 
very thing we repudiate in theory. 


By LEONARD VERDUI 


today, as we shall see) who cried thes 
eyes out over the Ichabod that had beex 
written. One cannot fail to sense thi 
nostalgia, the outright homesicknes 
for the prelapsarian church, in th 
words of that good man Hilary c¢ 
Poitiers, who in 365 wrote “The churc 
terrifieth with threats of exile ai 
dungeon, and she who of old gaines 
men’s faith in spite of exile and prisod 
now brings them to believe in her bi 
compulsion, . . She who was propa 
gated by hunted priests now hunil 
priests in turn... This must be sail 
in comparison with that church tha 
was handed down to us but which ne 
we have lost; the fact is in men’s eye 
and cries Broad. ” Such agonized ei 
ascended from the deeps all through t 
Middle Ages — although more eH 
more the new order was taken fc 
granted. It is a sad strain in Augu: 
tine’s thought that although he at fire 
spoke out openly against coercion an¢ 
corporal punishments for aberrations 
the faith he made his peace with t 
Fall when the church had given hin | 
comfortable seat; in his Retractione 
he goes back on his own earlier, moi 
genuinely Christian, sentiment ans 
comes out flatfooted for coercion. 


“Compelle intrare” (compel them 4 
come in) was the text grabbed hurrie 
ly to make good the method of subj 
tion, bloody if need be. 
things that 


One of 
ee Se onutsce, 


heretical” churches of the Low Coun- 
Jies, against which he had been sent to 
srce them into the Roman orbit (He 
as more an agent for the fallen 
hurch than a missionary for Christ 
- as the Frisians rightly sensed) was 
at they baptized none but those who 
oluntarily embraced the Christian 
ihessage, so disobeying stoutly the ex- 
ress command of Christ of compelle 
utrare. Annexation rather than con- 
llersion was his strategy! And _ this 
dnnexation game he had learnt from 
jhe emperor, not from Christ. 


i The eastern church recoiled in hor- 
or. Wrote they to the pope when he 
fMundered to coerce them: “Thou 
gnowest, honorable Lord, what kind of 
yaind God has given to man and know 
at the mystery of faith pertaineth to 
villing folk, unpressed by violence. If 
> were not so we should even baptize 
he Jews against their wishes. Seeing 
en that the proclamation of penalties 
md the employment of violence in mat- 
ers of doctrine is absurd . . . wilt thou, 
ord pope, elect to use force against us 
without discussion, as against brute 
geasts, for our conversion? Or wilt 
thou not rather receive our reasonings 
ind exchange opinions with us so that 
he truth in divine things may be dis- 
overed and known? Know that we 
or us commend the latter advice, in 
Sbedience to the divine precept which 
oins upon us to ‘search the Scrip- 
ires. For none of us can be taken 
ith force. Nay, rather will we all 
er peril for Christ’s sake!” 


N. 0, the fallen church had a 
ard time of it convincing its nobler 
hildren, those who had come to know 
n who is meek and lowly, of the 
priety of the techniques which it 
borrowed from the emperor. When 
riscillian was tried for heresy (Man- 
cheism and sorcery were the charges 
both quite probably false) two 
nish bishops, Ithacius and Idacius, 
re) ere plainly bent on the man’s liquida- 
and pressed for the death sentence. 
as then that Martin of Tours tried 
d to get the bishops to “cease from 
accusation.” He went to the em- 
r Maximus, to whom the captives 
appealed in despair, and begged 
him not to shed the blood of these 
wretches whose only lapse was 
inal aberration, it being enough 
more if the bishops condemned 
n to expulsion from the church. He 


es 


it syne wt a cruel and unheard-of — 


breach of God’s law to make the earth- 
ly power to judge in an ecclesiastical 
affair. When, unfortunately, this good 
man Martin was unable to stay on to 
the end of the trial two bishops Rufus 
and Magnus were able to get Priscillian 
condemned. He and some of his ac- 
complices were put to death and the 
rest of the party was exiled. Martin, 
who had probably thought he had 
gained his point when he left, now re- 
fused to celebrate communion with the 
murderous bishops as he styled them. 
Disapproval of this technique of physi- 
cal coercion was sufficiently strong to 
have Ithacius demoted for the part he 
had played. Yes, as in the case of 
Adam’s fall there were left all through 
the Middle Ages the “petites traces” 
(Cf. Belgic Confession, art. XIV) re- 
minding of a better day. 

Mostly the rebellion against the 
fallen church had to go underground. 
And it was here that the medieval sects 
had their origin. Their quarrel with 
the church was primarily one over the 
mode of its existence since the Fall. 
When doctrinal issues became involved 
(such as repudiation of infant baptism 
and rejection of the miracle of the 
Mass) it was because these doctrinal 
items were serving to keep intact the 
pretensions of the fallen church. 


It is significant that the sects by and 
large claimed great antiquity for their 
movement, often contending that they 
went back “to the days of Sylvester 
and Constantine.” The Waldensians 
asserted roundly, for example, “quod 
omnes prelati Romane ecclesie....a 
tempore Sylvestri . . sunt prevari- 
catores et seductores” (that all the prel- 
ates of the Roman church since the 
days of Sylvester are prevaricators and 
seducers). At another place a Walden- 
sian says “that all the saints and (Ro- 
man) believers since the days of Syl- 
vester are condemned.” And in that 
noble piece that comes down from the 
Waldensian churches, La Noble Lecon, 
we read that “no pope since the days 
of Sylvester is able to forgive sins.” 
So persistent was the claim of these 
hankerers after the prelapsarian church, 
so insistent this claim that their start- 
ing point was in the days of Sylvester, 
that one of the inquisitors, as he tries 
to make it plain that the Waldensians 
began with Peter Waldo, begins his ac- 
count with “Eight hundred years after 
pope Sylvester there lived a rich citizen 
of Lyons, Waldo by name. . .” 

An aversion to coercion in the things 
of the faith characterizes these medie- 


val dissenters. One inquisitor lists as 
one of the abominable errors of the 
Waldenisans “quod nullus sit cogendus 
ad fidem” (that no one ought to be 
compelled in the matter of faith). 

These minority groups stumbled so 
greatly at the Fall of the church and its 
resulting technique of coercion that 
they held that the true church was con- 
tinuing in them and in them alone. 
When one “brother Michael” was going 
to his execution, for heresy, at Flor- 
ence, the attending clergy taunted 
him saying, “So the true church has © 
continued with you and with you 
only?” The jeering crowd chided the 
poor man with, “Aha, you who say 
that we are not really baptized nor 
genuinely Christian!” and “It isn’t so 
that you are among heathen folk!” 


Rebaptism was as old as the Fall of 
the church; and rebaptism was the 
classic evidence of heresy. The Ana- 
baptists of the 16th century, who are 
in a large way the continuation of the 
medieval dissenters, were not striking 2 
out in a hitherto unknown direction _ 
when they insisted that only their bap- 
tism was actually and really the Chris- : 
tian baptism. Their enemies were not 
slow to point out their continuity with 
the past. Lindanus, an inquisitor of 
the 16th century, for instance, as he 
went after the Anabaptists, armed him- | 
self with “een Placcaet ende Manda- 
ment om te doen dooden de ketters, te 
weten, die doen ter tyt waren herdoopt __ 
gelijc als uwe secte nu.” (An Edict or 
Directive to kill the heretics, namely, : 
who at that time were rebaptized as 
also is your sect at this time.) And in 
an edict of 1529 we read “so befinden 
wir dasz solche alte vor viele hundert 
Jahren verdammte und verbotene Secta 
des Wiedertaufs je linger je mehr 
und schwerlich einbricht” (we see that 
such old and long since condemned and 
proscribed sects of rebaptism are put- 
ting in their appearance more grievous — 
and more numerous as time goes by). 


(ee church fashioned a whole 
arsenal of weapons against those who 
dared to call her fallen and who pre- 
sumed to criticize the resultant tech- 
niques. The air was thick with smear — 
names that filled the populace with — 
loathing. The very dogs would raise 
their hackels and growl at any man 
who was called a Turlupin, or a Chaig- 
nard, or a Picard, or a Bougre, or a aa 
Waldensian, or a Lollard, or a Beg- — 
hard, or any other of the countless 


Be See * 


Church and State — Continued 


smear-names that were correct to make 
despised any person who dared to break 
with the Constantine-Sylvester formuia. 
All of these invectives were, by and 
large, nothing but subtly devised sland- 
er. They became axiomatic cliches 
which no man felt called upon to ex- 
Of course every heretic prac- 
abominations, of 


amine. 
ticed unspeakable 
course he had carnal affairs with the 
devil, of course he slaughtered little 
children in his nightly conventicle, of 
course he served God with his buttocks 
(The aspersion was no doubt born of 
the fact that these heretics were ac- 
customed to pray on their knees with 


Missions and the Creeds 


I T has often been observed that 
the three creeds of the Reformed 
Churches — the Belgic Confession, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and the Canons 
of Dordt — do not bear a strong mis- 
sionary character. So much is this the 
case that a Christian Reformed consis- 
tory overtured the recent synod to sub- 
mit for the consideration of the coming 
Reformed Ecumenical Synod a propos- 
al that it “draw up a creedal statement 
concerning Christian missions.” The 
lack of missionary emphasis in the 
creeds need not wholly surprise us. A 
number of considerations explain 
though they do not justify this. 


It can hardly be said that the Re- 
formers evinced a deep missionary 
concern. Their struggle was with Rome 
and for the crystallization of a better 
understanding of the Gospel. In the 
case of Luther, his eschatological views 
almost precluded a strong missionary 
concern. He believed that human 
achievement had well-nigh reached its 
climax and that the end was near. 
_ Later Lutheran theologians held that 
the Great Commission had been exe- 
cuted by the apostles. Calvin, though 
not without missionary interest, gave 
large responsibility for the execution 
of the missionary task to the civil mag- 
istrate. Adrian Saravia, a Hollander 
whose ecclesiastical life and 
were to a large extent English, counter- 
acted this emphasis by laying the re- 
sponsibility for Gospel proclamation on 
- the episcopate. His primary interest in 


interest 


14 


their faces to the ground. And since 
they did this in the dim light of some 
darkened retreat, so as to avoid detec- 
tion, the spying inquisitor reported 
what he thought was a service in which 
“they presented their buttocks to heav- 
en in derision thereof.” In another 
ancient source we read that “Twee 
bagynen, twee bugaerden, drie susteren, 
ende twee lollaerden, dese dienen God 
al met den eerse’’), of course he behexed 
their cattle and poisoned their wel's 
and cursed their wheat so that it failed! 

In our next consignment we shall 
examine what position the Reformers 
of the 16th century took. We shall see 


doing so, however, was to safeguard the 
rights and duties of the Church rather 
than to emphasize the missionary task 
as such. 


The political situation profoundly 
affected missionary activity and, pre- 
sumably, missionary thought. During 
the Reformation and the immediate 
post-Reformation period Spain and 
Portugal were the dominant powers. 
Upon the discovery of America and the 
reaching of the Orient Papal decrees 
divided the world between these two 
countries for the purpose of evangeliz- 
ing them, allotting the Americas to 
Spain and the Orient to Portugal. How 
seriously the Catholic Church viewed 
its responsibilities is indicated by the 
names and achievements of men like de 
las Casas, Xavier, de Nobili and Ricci. 
Comparable Protestant names such as 
Morrison, Carey and Livingstone are 
not heard until nearly three or more 
centuries later. 


Moreover, Protestant Europe was in 
the turmoil of war and ecclesiastical 
consolidation. The Eighty Years War 
and the Thirty Years War had to run 
their course, and Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists had to define their positions and 
effect their organizations. Theological 
controversy flourished in both camps 
not only, but the sects and the counter- 
Reformation had to be reckoned with. 
These circumstances coupled with the 
fact that it took some time for Protes- 


tant lands to gain control of the seas 


and of colonies precluded any serious 
missionary endeavor. 


} 
that by and large they remainy 
caught in the web of the fallen chure 
that their critique of the coalition, + 
though quite definitely present at t 
first, soon petered out. And we sh 
indicate how that by and large, as fi 
and as fast as they made their peas 
with the medieval complex, they turn 
upon the Anabaptists — and went ir 
the arsenal of the medieval establis 
ment to take to hand the weapons tk 
had long ago been forged there. 

And if these things look a bit stran 
in a Journal such as this let it be : 
called that truth is always better thi 
a tradition. Ultimately the cause whi 
this Journal wishes to advance will 
best «served by a frank facing of t 
facts. 


By HARRY R. BO! 


These are at best mitigating facteé 
in explaining the virtual absence 
missionary thought in the creeds. - 
though the difficulties that stood in 1 
way of missionary activity are obvic 
there is little evidence of regret a: 
concern about the inability to prosec> 
the task. Fact is that there was red 
tively little missionary concern 
Protestant countries until the beginni 
of the nineteenth century. When ~ 
missionary tide began to roll it sc¢ 
assumed massive proportions, but: 
was late, very late, in coming in. 
shall have to guard against the sub 
ties into an important aspect of 
Church’s task not enjoyed by 
Church two and three centuries a 
Moreover, our best vision is only py 
tial and it is wholly conceivable +t 
the Church a hundred years hence wv 
be as little able to comprehend our 
ence on one matter or another as 
are unable to understand why 
Church of an earlier day should hi 
had so little to say about the mission. 
proclamation. 


It was during the very early par 
the Protestant era that the three cres 
were formulated. Their dates are, 
Belgic Confession, 1561, the Heidelbe 
Catechism, 1563, and the Canons; 
Dordt, 1619. The former two were ce 
posed fifteen and seventeen years — 
spectively after the death of Lutl 
and before the death of Calvin. " 


Canons of Dordt were written w! 


the Netherlands was still in the mic 


its great struggle with Spain. It is 
t surprising that on the score of mis- 
fons, as on other scores, they bear the 
mpress of the times and of the thought 
§ the times. 


i The creeds are almost wholly con- 
#rned with the doctrine and internal 
we of the Church. Their look is in- 
fard. The first question and answer 
F the Heidelberg Catechism is typical 
*- “What is your only comfort in life 
hd in death? That I with body and 
pul, both in life and in death, am not 
ly own... .” Still, expressions of a 
Rissionary thrust are not wholly lack- 
hg. In this and in a following article 
t wish to reflect on the existing data. 
t should be useful to know just what 
he creeds do say about the large and 
lecessary missionary task of the 
thurch. There may be a few surprises. 
’ne would hardly expect, for instance, 
hat some of the most significant ma- 
prial is found in the Canons of Dordt. 
Ve will also find some surprises of a 
egative kind. The Heidelberg Cate- 
hism, so significant for our preaching, 
mits all missionary reference in the 
eatment of questions which today one 
rould hardly discuss without alluding 
their missionary implications. We 
hould not hesitate, it seems to me, to 
knowledge the limited vision of the 
athers on this score and implement it 
or the instruction and edification of 
e Church as opportunity permits. 


The Belgic Confession 


IEE Belgic Confession is the 
nost comprehensive of the three stand- 
rds of unity to which the Reformed 
thurches subscribe. It bears a more 
1eological character than does the 
delberg Catechism, and treats the 
hole round of Christian doctrine 
her than particular aspects of it as 
the Canons of Dordt. Statements 
it that can be construed as having 
ssionary value are the following: 


= 1. Art. 27, par. 3. “Furthermore, 
this holy Church is not confined, 
bound, or limited to a certain place 
or to certain persons, but it is spread 
and dispersed over the whole world.” 
m 2. Art. 28, par. 2. “And that this 
[the Christian life and doctrine] 
may be the more effectually observed, 
it is the duty of all believers, accord- 
ing to the Word of God, to separate 
themselves from all those who do not 
belong to the Church, and to join 
themselves to this congregation, 
pheresoever God has established wt.” 


3. Art. 30. “We believe that this 
true Church must be governed by 
the spiritual polity which our Lord 
has taught us in His Word . . . that 
by these means the true religion may 
be preserved, and the true doctrine 
everywhere propagated.” 

With the exception of a paragraph in 
Article 36 dealing with the duty of the 
civil magistrate, to which I shall allude 
later, these three passages exhaust, as 
nearly as I can tell, the references of 
missionary significance in the Belgic 
Confession. 

It is worthy of note that all these 
passages fall in that section of the creed 
(arts. 27-32) which deals with the doc- 
trine of the Church. The last of the 
three passages is the most specific. It 
states that the propagation of the true 
religion “everywhere” is the duty of 
the instituted Church working through 
its offices. This is a proposition that 
must always remain basic to any Re- 
formed conception of missions but it 
stands in need of far greater specific 
emphasis than is here given it. 

There is also a recognition of the 
universality of the Christian Church. 
This is emphasized by expressions like 
“over the whole world,” “‘wheresoever,”’ 
and “everywhere.” But, curiously 
enough, hardly a word is spoken about 
the effectuation of this ideal. 

It is questionable, in view of the 
total context in which they stand, 
whether the words, “that by these 
means the true religion may be pre- 
served, and the true doctrine every- 
where propagated,” were motivated by 
missionary concern. In the very next 
sentence of the paragraph we read, “By 
these means everything will be carried 
on in the Church with good order and 
decency” (italics mine.) All the articles 
on the Church are evidently concerned 
with the doctrine, government and _ in- 
ternal life and activity of the Church. 
This becomes strikingly plain in 
Article 29 where the marks of the true 
Church are discussed. 


Missions and the Marks of the 
True Church 


iis second paragraph of Art. 
29 specifically details the marks by 
which the true Church may be known. 
It reads: 
The marks by which the true Church 
is known are these: If the pure doc- 
trine of the Gospel is preached there- 
in; if it maintains the pure admin- 
istration of the sacraments as insti- 


tuted by Christ; if church discipline 


is exercised in the punishing of sin; 
in short, if all things are managed 
according to the pure Word of God, 
all things contrary thereto rejected, 
and Jesus Christ acknowledged as the 
only Head of the Church. Hereby 
the true Church may certainly be 

known, from which no man has a 

right to separate himself. 

The statement that calls for attention 
is that which sets forth the first mark 
of the Church, “If the pure doctrine of 
the Gospel is preached therein.” The 
Dutch translation is “zoo de Kerk de 
reine predikatie des evangelics oefent.” 
It does not contain an equivalent, at 
least not in so many words, of the Eng- 
lish “therein.” The Dutch version is 
the more literal rendering of the Latin 
original. However, there can be little 
doubt that the English translation quite 
conveys the spirit of the original 
creedal statement. I can best discuss 
this point by alluding again to the over- 
ture mentioned earlier and on which 
synod acted, after a fashion. 

The overture in question calls to the 
attention of the church the imperative 
necessity of missionary witness. The 
mandate roots — so the overture — 
in Christ’s sending by the Father, in 
the sending of the apostles by Christ, 
in the Great Commission and in the 
fact of Pentecost. Proclamation out- 
ward (self-propagation) as well as 
propagation inward (self-preservation ) 
is therefore a constitutive part of the 
divinely enjoined activity of the Chris- 
tian Church. “If the Church fails in 
this, or accepts its duty with reluctance, 
she cannot boast of being a_ true 
Church.” It is urged that a creedal 
statement concerned with missionary 
proclamation be made a fourth mark of 


the Church because this “fourth mark Le 
first [ae 


cannot be subsumed under the 
mark — the true preaching of God’s 
Word. Historically considered the first 
mark has an inward goal: 
vation of the Church.” 


This last sentence is undoubtedly 
correct, but we do not have to rely on — 
historical considerations alone to know 
that “the first mark had an internal — 
goal: self-preservation of the Church.” — 
There is also internal evidence for — 
this from the tenor and content of the 
creed as a whole, as has already been 
briefly pointed out. Moreover, it is 
possible for a church to preach the 
pure doctrine of the Gospel in its own — 
assemblies and never do any mission — 
work. This has often enough been 
done. We should also remember that, 


self-preser- 


Missions and the Creeds — Continued 


whatever the Latin and Dutch versions 
may say, the creed by which the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church lives contains 
the word “therein” and this excludes 
giving a missionary interpretation to 
the first mark of the Church as record- 
ed in the 29th article of the Belgic 
Confession. 

In view of all these considerations 
the report of the committee of pre-ad- 
vice to whom the overture was en- 
trusted for study and the action of the 
synod in adopting this report is ques- 
tionable to say the least. It is the kind 
of action that might have been expected 
three hundred years ago but will hard- 
ly do today. The report of the com- 
mittee of pre-advice and its adoption is 
as follows: 


B. Recommendation: 
Your advisory committee does not 
recommend acting favorably on this 
overture, 

Ground: 
The work of Missions is included in 
the connotation of the first mark of 
the Church, namely, “the faithful 
preaching of the Word.” Adopted. 


Perhaps some member of the advisory 
committee could enlighten us as to 
where the statement that the first mark 
of the Church is “the faithful preach- 
ing of the Word” can be found in the 
creeds. The Belgic Confession states, 
“If the pure doctrine of the Gospel is 
preached therein.” When synods quote 
their creeds they should quote them 
correctly. 

Quite apart from this unhappy inac- 
curacy, it is a pity that this important 
overture was so lightly, I would almost 
say, coldly, disposed of. Since the 
ground adduced for its rejection is er- 
roneous or, at least, open to question, 
in particular because the English word 
“therein” excludes the “connotation” 
of the “work of Missions,” the way for 
‘its reconsideration remains open. 


The question may be raised, how- 
ever, whether a separate creedal state- 
ment on Missions, as the overture envi- 
sions, is desirable. Would it not be bet- 
ter to effect certain amendments with- 
in the body of existing creedal deliver- 
ances? This might more effectively 
mold the missionary consciousness of 
the Church than a single addition. 
When I discuss the Heidelberg Cate- 
-chism on the score of its missionary 
content I would like to point out cer- 
tain possibilities in this direction. 


Art. 36 as it at present stands in the 
English version contains the following 
paragraph: ‘ 

Their office (i.e., of the civil magis- 

trate) is not only to have regard unto 

and watch for the welfare of the civil 
state, but also to protect the sacred 
ministry, that the Kingdom of Christ 
may be thus promoted. They must 
therefore countenance the preaching 
of the Word of the gospel every- 
where, that God may be honored and 
worshipped by everyone, as he com- 
mands in his Word. 
This paragraph has had a _ rather 
checkered career both in the Nether- 
lands and among us. As it was origi- 
nally ratified by the fathers of Dordt it 
read: 
But their office is not only that they 
should exercise care for and watch 
over the preservation of the state, but 
also that they maintain the sacred 
ministry and remove and destroy all 
idolatry and false worship, over- 
throw the Kingdom of Antichrist, ad- 
vance and serve the Kingdom of 

Christ, that the word of the Gospel 

may be preached everywhere in or- 

der that God may be honored and 
worshipped by everyone as He re- 
quires in His Word. (My translation, 

HB o 
The influence of John Calvin here is 
apparent. Calvin was far from believ- 
ing in the separation of Church and 
State as we conceive of it in America 
today.. For him the State had a heavy 
responsibility in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the Church and the govern- 
ment in Geneva reflected this concep- 
tion. I do not wish to discuss the 
validity of this view here except to re- 
mark that only too often the conception 
of the relationship between Church and 
State is conditioned by what is or is 
not possible in a given situation. The 
existence of denominationalism in 
America and in other countries with its 
resultant impossibility of realizing any- 
thing like the Genevan Reformer had in 
mind does not necessarily mean that he 
was wrong. No one can keep God’s 
law perfectly either, but that does not 
mean that its demands have been in any 
way relaxed. 

The point of interest in the present 
discussion is the sentence, “They must 
therefore countenance the preaching of 
the Word of the Gospel everywhere, 
that God* may be honored and wor- 
shipped by everyone, as He commands 
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in His Word.” This is one of the 
explicit statements in the Belgic C 
fession on the score of disseminat 
the Gospel and it stands in direct re 
tion to the duty of the State. There; 
little recognition here as elsewhere: 
the Confession of the Great Comm 
sion, the execution of which was 
trusted to the Church. And such ¢ 
as the Reformers did have in secur 
the spread of the Gospel, even thot 
it be at the initiative of the goveg 
ment, has been to a large extent lost 
subsequent revisions. 


if T is obvious that the Bek 
Confession has little appreciation 
the missionary witness of the Chuy 
and therefore provides little stimu 
tion for its execution. Its best exp» 
sions on this score are ambiguous; 
say the least. Awareness of this sho 
bring home to us the need of conti 
ing study of God’s Word on the se: 
of its missionary teaching and impli 
tions. The awakened missionary eq 
sciousness of today confronts us wit 
host of problems that demand the 
thinking of so much that was tak 
for granted. The nature of 
Church, the relation between send 
and younger churches, the relationss 
between Church and Kingdom, Ecun 
nicity, theological education, Chu 
and Society, Church and State —- 
of these and more are problems rail 
with a new urgency by the demands; 
the expanding missionary task. W 
a church is little interested in missi. 
its life can go on in traditional 4 
terns, calm and unruffled. But wl 
the church takes its witnessing t 
seriously it will have to face the p 
lems that arise out of its mission: 
activity. And the answers given; 
those problems will have a reflex vad 
for the witnessing church because, 
viously, we cannot say one thing aby 
the church on the mission field ae 
on the same score, say something + 
about the church at home. The Id 
silence in the Belgic Confession on 
missionary task may serve our da 
calling forth reflection on the i | 
by the Church at large. This is _ 
work for a few ministers, board m9 
bers and missionaries, it is a task. 
en preeminently to the Church. W) 
this thought begins to live among? 
perhaps more sympathetic hearing} 
pleas to enlarge the missionary 
sciousness of the Church will be f 
coming than were evident at the 
of 1952. ee 
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